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THE ALDINE. 



THE YOUNG ROBIN HUNTER.' 

The robin is undoubtedly the greatest favorite of 
the bird family the world over. A superstition at- 
taches to it in Europe, on account of its red breast, 
which, an old legend says, was sprinkled with the 
blood of Christ, around whom the loving bird clam- 
ored while he was on the Cross, and endeavored to 
draw the nails from his hands and feet. This pretty 
tradition imparts a sort of sanctity to the robin, in 
Catholic countries, where it is considered unlucky to 
kill or injure it ; and the same superstition, more or 
less modified, exists among the common people in 
Protestant countries. " You must not take robins' 
eggs, if you do you 
will get your legs 
broken," is a pro- 
verb in Suffolk, En- 
gland, where, it is 
said, robins' eggs are 
never to be found on 
the long strings of 
which the country 
boys are so proud. 

Penalties are fre- 
quently threatened 
against those who 
molest them, and in- 
firmities are said to 
attack those who are 
so unlucky as to be- 
hold their sufferings ; 
as witness this little 
anecdote by a Suf- 
folk writer : — " How 
badly you write," I 
said one day to a boy 
in our parish school ; 
"your hand shakes 
so that you can not 
hold the pen steady. 
Have you been run- 
ning hard, or any- 
thing of that sort?" 
" No," replied the lad, 
" it always shakes. 1 
once had a robin die 
in my hand ; and I 
have been told that 
if a robin die in your 
hand it will always 
shake." 

What has done a 
great deal more, how- 
ever, than anything 
else to make the rob- 
in respected in En- 
gland, is the love 
which all children 
bear it for covering 
the "Children in the 
Wood " with leaves 
— a pathetic burial, 
which the childly 
mind will never al- 
low to be forgotten. 
It is not felt to the 
same extent in this 
country — certainly 
not after American 
children have left 
the nursery — and it 
seems not to have 
been felt at all by our 
precocious Young 
Robin Hunter. He 

is the average country lad of the period, hardy, active, 
and adventurous — able to take care of himself, and 
to do many things which, in cities, are relegated to 
his elders. Wrapped in an old coat, which he has 
found in the homestead garret, and which probably 
belongs to his father, and armed with an old musket, 
which, we suppose, an elder brother has brought home 
from the war, he has stolen out in the fields to shoot 
robins. The leaves are falling, and the robins are de- 
parting for the south. Many have gone already. 
Some have lingered too long, as we see by the string 
of dead birds at his back. A sentimental young poet 
would weep over him, and Mr. Bergh would arrest 
him, if he came within his bailiwick ; but we shall do 
neither. He may not love robins, like the poets and 
good Mr. Bergh, but he loves them— in a pie! He 
loves them roasted, and he loves them stewed. He 



loves them any way — the gluttonous young rascal ! 
. The taste for robins, and the habit of shooting 
them, existed here years before our Robin Hunter 
was born. It is noticed by Wilson, in his "American 
Ornithology," from which we quote the following 
anecdote: "In January, 1807, two young men, on 
one excursion after them, shot thirty dozen. In the 
midst of such devastation, which continued many 
weeks, and, by accounts, extended from Massachu- 
setts to Maryland, some humane person took advan- 
tage of a circumstance common to these birds in win- 
ter, to stop the general slaughter. The fruit called 
poke-berries (Phytolacca decandria, Linn J, is a favorite 
repast with the robin, after they are mellowed by the 
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frost. The juice of the berries. is of a beautiful crim- 
son, and they are eaten in such quantities by these 
birds, that their whole stomachs are stongly tinged by 
the same red color. A paragraph appeared in the 
public papers, intimating, that from the great quan- 
tities of these berries which the robins had fed on, 
they had become unwholesome, and even dangerous 
food ; and that several persons had suffered by eating 
of them. The strange appearance of the bowels of 
the birds seemed to corroborate this account. The 
demand for, and use of them, ceased almost instantly, 
and motives of self-preservation produced at once 
what the pleadings of humanity could not effect." 



If you do anything for the advantage of the world, 
it will take good care that you shall not do it a 
second time. — Goethe. 



MAN'S UNSELFISH FRIEND. 

Man has no better friend, outside of the human 
family, than the dog — and very few in it, a cynic 
might say, who are as good. The fidelity and devo- 
tion of the dog have been proverbial from the earli- 
est time. When Ulysses returned after his long 
wanderings, his dog, Argus, was the first to recog- 
nize him, and die at his feet. The story of the hound, 
Gelert, has made the circuit of the earth. But these 
are poetical dogs, it may be said. Well, there are 
historical dogs, whose existence cannot be denied. 
There are the dogs of Frederick the Great, especially 
little Biche, whom, on one occasion, when he was hid- 
ing under a bridge 
from some Austrian 
soldiers, he buttoned 
in the breast of his 
coat, where she re- 
mained perfectly si- 
lent until the dan- 
ger was past ; there 
is, also, the favorite 
dog of Mary Queen 
of Scots, that, creep- 
ing after her on the 
scaffold, watched the 
executioner as he 
beheaded her, and 
would not leave the 
coffin until it was 
buried. 

Not to linger in 
the company of such 
famous dogs, the 
number of which in- 
creases as we write, 
let us turn to the 
breeds most service- 
able to man, particu- 
larly the two that 
are crossed in the 
noble fellow who is 
looking at us from 
the opposite page — 
the St. Bernard and 
the Newfoundland. 
To the St. Bernard 
dog has been as- 
signed the duty of 
rescuing travelers 
lost in Alpine snows. 
Their sense of smell 
is so keen that al- 
though a perishing 
man may be buried 
several feet beneath 
a snow drift, they will 
detect the spot, and, 
scraping away the 
snow with their feet, 
exert themselves in 
his behalf, howling 
so as to be heard at 
a great distance. In 
the early part of the 
present century one 
of these noble crea- 
tures was decorated 
with a medal, as a 
reward for having 
saved the lives of 
twenty-two snow- 
bound travelers. 

The sagacity of the 
Newfoundland dog, 
in cases of drowning, exceeds the narrow limits of 
instinct. A case in point is that of Mr. William 
Phillips, who, while bathing at Portsmouth, England, 
ventured out too far, and was in imminent peril. The 
bystanders, seeing this, urged two boatmen to go to 
his rescue, which they refused to do, unless they 
could be assured that they would be well paid. Com- 
prehending the situation at once, a Newfoundland 
dog plunged into the water, and rescued the strug- 
gling swimmer. In gratitude to his deliverer, Mr. 
Phillips purchased him from his owner, a butcher, 
and gave thereafter an annual dinner in honor of the 
event, at which he was assigned the post of honor, 
with a plentiful ration of beefsteak. He had his por- 
trait painted by Morland, and engraved by Barto- 
lozzi, and it was worked into all his table linen, 
with the motto — " Virum extuli mart." 



